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NOTES ON GAYLEY’S ‘ REPRESENTA- 
TIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES,’ VOL. III. 


I VENTURE to submit a few notes on the last 
volume of the well-known series of English 
comedies issued under the general editorship 
of Prof. C. M. Gayley of the University of 
California (New York, Macmillan Company, 
1914). It contains six plays, of which three 
(Dekker’s ‘Shomakers Holiday,’ Mas- 
singer’s ‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts,’ and 
Brome’s ‘ Antipodes’) are professedly “ re- 
produced from the original quartos’”’ (in 
reality the text of Dekker’s play, though 
given in old spelling, is something more 
than a reproduction of the editio princeps, 
and that of Brome’s play is also based on a 
collation of two versions). The other three 
plays (Middleton and Rowley’s ‘ Spanish 
Gipsy,’ Fletcher’s ‘ Rule a Wife and Have a 
Wife,’ and Shirley’s ‘ Royal Master’) are 
professedly presented in critical texts. These 
are all in modern spelling. Each play has a 





separate editor, with the rather natural 

result that in some plays emendations are 

received with great facility, and in others 
scarcely tolerated, however plausible. After 
this preamble I proceed to detail. 

I. Dekker’s *Shomaker’s Holiday.’ Edited 
by Prof. A. F. Lange of the University 
of California. 

I. i. 124, note?, “ folk’ 
misprint for “ talk.” 

I. i. 167-8, “* the Lord of Ludgate.”’ 
this mean the ‘Christmas Lord ” 
parish ? 

II. iii. 53, “ever” is apparently a mis- 
print for “ every.” 

III. i. 48, “for” apparently stands for 
“ fore.” 

V. v. 23, “ stuffe tennis balls,’ perhaps a 
reminiscence of ‘Much Ado,’ III. ii. 47. 


is apparently a 


May 
of the 


IT. Middleton and Rowley’s ‘Spanish Gipsy.’ 
Edited by the late H. Butler Clarke, 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


IV. i. 67. Here the quartos have 
Set foot to foot ; those garlands hold ; 
Teach him how, now mark what more is told. 
Mr. C. W. Dilke suggested that “‘ Teach 
him how ” was an extra-metrical interpola- 
tion of the speaker, and that the second line 
of the song should run, 
Now mark [well] what more is told. 
The present editor, without any acknowledg- 
ment to Mr. Dilke, adopts this bold suggestion, 
except that he says, ** The first three words 
[‘* Teach him how ’’] are a stage direction.”’ 
It seems, however, extremely unlikely 
that the words * Teach him how ” should be 
interjected between two lines of a song, and, 
again, they do not look at all like a stage 
direction. 
The error seems to lie in the words “‘ how, 
now,” and I should read :— 
Teach him now mark what more is told. 
IV. i. 69-71 :— 
Vow, as these tlowers themselves entwine 
Of April’s wealth building a throne 
Round, so your love to one or none. 
So the editor prints, but he adds a note to 
the effect that for “‘ Round, so,’’ Mr. Bullen 
would read *“‘ To bound.’ It seems to me 
more likely that we should read ‘‘ Bound 
so” (between commas), 7.e., as the flowers 
are bound to one another. ‘ Your love” 
is then the direct object of “‘ Vow.” 
IV. i. 141 :— 
Hence merrily fine to get money! 


Fly like swallows. 
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The General Editor inserts a note of exclama- 
tion after ** merrily ’’— 
Hence merrily ! fine to get money! 

«* Fine’? should perhaps be ‘fly ”’ (¢ flie’’), 
Tul. Fletcher's ‘Rule a Wiie and Have a 

Wife.’ Elited by Prof. Saintsbury of 

the University of Edinburgh. 

III. iii. 65-6 :— 

This rascal will make rare sport ! how the ladies 
Will laugh him Leave ager. 
So the quarto. The folio omits the mys- 


terious ‘* Leave ager,” and inserts “at 
before * him.” 

Prof. Warwick Bond in Mr. Bullen’s 
“ Variorum Edition of Beaumont and 


Fletcher’? emends the line, in my opinion 
most satisfactorily, to 

Will laugh him lean again (** feane agen ’’), 
which leads up to the speech that follows, 

If I light on him 

Ill make his purse sweat too. 
The same emendation occurred to me before 
I saw that it had been already made. 

Prof. Saintsbury, who deals somewhat 
brusquely with other editors in his notes, is 
not apparently acquainted with Prof. Bond’s 
work, and contents himself with saying, 
‘* Leave ager’ was probably a_ simple 
irreption of the kind so frequent.” By this 
he apparently means that the words crept 
into the text without rime or reason. Whether 
such ‘‘irreptions”’ are common, I doubt ; 
but the theory is convenient for an editor in 
a difficulty. 

He fails to notice that 

Will laugh [at] him. 
[If I light on him, 
does not make a line, while 
Will laugh him lean again. 
If I light on him, 
Meanwhile the text 


‘ 


makes a very good one. 
he actually gives is 
Will laugh [at] him! 
{leave anger !] 

III. v. 149, “‘ Mercy, forsake me!” As 
Mercy is not addressed, the comma after 
the word disturbs the sense. Neither Bond 
nor Waller has it. 


IV. Massinger’s ‘ New Way to Pay Old Debts.’ 
Edited by Prof. Brander Matthews of 
Columbia University. 

I. ii. 43, note’, “ candle,” presumably a 
misprint for ‘ caudle,” or the consumers of 
‘“‘ panada ”’ are to be pitied. 

II. iii. 133, ‘‘ Did you soe I doe?” Gif- 
ford’s emendation (“‘ Idiot ’’ for “I doe’’) 





is relegated to a foot-note. Its rightness 
is shown, however, by V. i. 268. 

IV. ii. 157, ** plav....my price.’”’ Gifford’s 
“ prize”’ for “ price’’ is here altogether 
disregarded. 

V. i. 300, “ There will be cowards.” Here 
Gifford rightly has a comma after “ be,” 
and _ as the present editor professes to have 
conformed the punctuation “ to something 
like modern usage,” he should have one also. 

V. i. 371-3 :— 

VOCs 2% 6 
cannot so create your aimes, but that 
They may be crooss’d. 
For “create,” read, perhaps, “ erecte’’ or 
** directe.”’ 


V. Brome’s ‘ Antipodes.’ Edited by Prof. 
G. P. Baker of Harvard University. 
I. i. 80-83 :-— 
Tother day 

He set the braines of an attorney right 

That were quite topsie turvy overturn’d 

In a pitch ore the barre. 
The editor comments on the last words> 
‘* Punning for ‘ disbarred’ ?’’ Though there 
is no doubt a pun in the word “ barre,’’ the 
attorney was not a barrister, and could not 
be “ disbarred.”’ 


I. iv. 37, “ shooke the great Turke by 
the beard.” Perhaps a reminiscence of 
‘Henry V.,’ V. ii. 222, ** take the Turk by the 
beard.” 


I. vi. 86 :— 

Like the reports of those that beggingly 

Have put out, on returnes from Edenburgh, 

Paris, or Venice.” 

The editor’s note explains “‘ put out” as 
** published.”’ 

Surely it is a reference to travellers 
putting out money to be returned with 
increase on their return from their travels. 
Cp. * Tempest,’ III. iii. 48, “* Each putter 
out of five for one,” and Jonson, ‘ Every 
Man out of his Humour,’ II. i. :— 

“TI do intend....to travel....and I am deter- 
mined to put forth some five thousand pounds 
to be paid me, five for one, upon the return of 
myself, my wife, and my dog, from....Con- 
stantinople.” 

II. vii. 3 :— 

O, are you here ? My lady and my selfe 

Have fought you sweetly. 

The editor’s note is: ‘ Ironical.”’ 
* fought,’’ however, be “ sought ’’ ? 

ITI. v. 18 :— 

The beggars are the 
Most absolute. 
The line should be divided after ‘‘ most.” 


Should 


‘ 


Ww ® 
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III. v. 102, ‘and will doe.” I cannot 
understand the note on “doe”: ‘ Query, 
‘“do’t’ 2?” Pronounce ‘ and will do,’ and 
no change is required. 

IV. i. 9, “at the game, Bear.’ The 
comma must be deleted if there is to be any 
conforming to modern punctuation. 

IV. xiii. 25, “I could even with.” Read 
‘T could even wish.”’ 

V. vi. 56 :— 

T am neither conjurer nor witch, 

But a great fortune-teller, that you’l finde. 
Note on “ that’: “‘ who says that.”” Surely 
“that ’’ is the demonstrative in the objective 
ease. 


VI. Shirley’s ‘Royal Master.’ Edited by 
Sir Adolphus W. Ward, Master of 
Peterhouse. 

III. i. 71 :— 

you enjoy 

The king, as I, but with less stock of merit, 

The favour of his excellence. 

In place of “ The king, as I,” the editor 

prints “‘ The same as I,”’ and adds the note: 

“ Q. followed by Dyce, ‘The King.’ But this 
cives no sense. Tis excellence....in the next 
line is the Duke.” 

May “The king ” not stand, with the sense 

“You enjoy the King just as I enjoy the 

favour of the Duke” ? 

At any rate, the emendation “same ”’ 
for “‘ king’’ is a remarkably bold one, and 
the result gained is a modern vulgarism un- 
known to Elizabethans. 

III. i. 108, ‘‘to Herare’s arms.’ The 
editor prints “‘ To another’s arms,” and adds 
the note :— 

“QQ. followed by Dyce ‘ Herare’s,’ which is too 
mysterious to be entitled to stand.” 

Query, “ His grace’s”’ (“ H. graces ’’) ? 

IIT. i. 128, ‘‘ Let all the triumphs waste 
—let them be wasted.’ For “ waste,” 
** wasted,” read, perhaps, “wait ”’ 
(“ wayte’’), ‘‘ waited’’: “‘ Let all the shows 
provided in honour of the marriage wait on 
the bridal pair, and let them be seen out.” 

Ill. i. 129, ‘‘ And night itself bribed.” 
The editor prints “light”? for “ night.” 
Better, perhaps, “ sight.” 

III. i. 135. ‘‘ one whom he loved better.” 
For “‘ he” read “ she.”’ Cp. IV. i. 47. 

IIT. iii. 19-21. Cp. ‘ Hamlet,’ V. ii. 33. 


‘ 





IV. i. 68 :— 

, ; She’s a princess 

Yet, no stain to her invention, we are parallels— 

Equal, but never meant to meet. 

For “invention” the editor prints “ scut- 
cheon,”’ and adds the note :— 

“Q. ‘invention’: a printer’s blunder. Dyce, 
who suggests ‘station’ if a substitute is to be 
found, describes the line as complete without it 
both as to rhythm and metre....‘ Station’ 
would be preferable to my conjecture ‘scutcheon.,’ 
but for the consonance with * stain.’ ”’ 


‘ 


Perhaps “invention”? may stand in the 
sense ‘‘ thoughts,” “ intentions.”” Cp. * Meae 
sure for Measure,’ IT. iv. 3 :— 

my invention, hearing not my tongue,. 

Anchors on Isabel. i 

IV. i. 501, ‘‘ Oh, the duke’s character had 
a powerful sense.”’ Editor’s note: ‘‘ Collo- 
quially: the Duke had a strong sense of his 
own.” 

But * character’? here means the hand- 
writing of the Duke’s letter: ‘“* The Duke’s 
letter implied much.” The Duke says to 
Montalto, |. 367: “‘ The King shall know 
your stratagems”; and at |. 470 the King, 
after reading a paper, says: ‘‘ This paper 
contains wonder, ‘tis not possible !”’ 

V. 1. :72-3:— 

your breath 
Makes the oblation rich. 
Cp. ‘ Hamlet,’ III. i. 98. 


G. C. Moore Smrru. 





THOMAS NABBES. 


Tue following hitherto unpublished _ in- 
formation relating to the life and works of 
Thomas Nabbes, the dramatist and masque- 
writer who flourished during the reign of 
Charles I., may be of interest to readers of 
‘N. &Q.’ A full account of this author was 
prefixed by Mr. A. H. Bullen to his edition 
of ‘ The Coilected Works of Thomas Nabbes,’ 
forming vols. i. and ii. of the new series of 
privately printed ‘Old English Plays.’’ 
Nabbes enjoyed considerable celebrity during 
his lifetime, but posterity, not altogether 
justifiably, has neglected him, and only the 
modern interest in the history of the drama 
has rescued his name from oblivion. The 


| last piece of work on which the late A. C. 


Swinburne was engaged, shortly before his 
death, was an essay on Nabbes, the manu- 
seript of which exists m private hands. 


IIT. iii. 231, “‘ Methinks I move upon a! The facts which follow are supplementary 
state already.” Editor’s note on “ state ’’:| to Mr. Bullen’s memoir and to the article 


“ throne.’’ Query, “ dais” ? 


in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
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: = . : | ; 
It is known that Nabbes lived in London |}on the name Toy, is addressed ‘To his 


from about the year 1630; but several }countryman, the Author,’ and is 


allusions to Worcester in his miscellaneous 
poems (e.g., his “Encomium on the Leaden 
Steeple at Worcester, and his verses 
“Upon some excellent strong Beere which 
he dranke at the Towne of Wich in Worcester- 
shire’) have been understood as showing 
that he spent the earlier years of his life 
The writer has 


in that neighbourhood. 
discovered that he was educated at the 
King’s School, Worcester, under Canon 


Henry Bright, one of the most famous 
head masters of his time, whom Anthony 
& Wood, Aubrey, Fuller, and other seven- 
teenth-century authorities mention in terms 
of the highest praise. Nabbes was elected 
to a King’s Scholarship 20 April, 1616, and 
vacated it 23 June, 1620, He matriculated 
from Exeter College, Oxford, 3 May, 1621, 
as ‘“‘ Thomas Nabber, Wore. pleb. fil., aged 
16,’ a fact omitted in Mr. Bullen’s memoir, 
but given in the ‘D.N.B.’ In Chambers’s 
‘Biographical Illustrations of Worcestershire ’ 
the date of Nabbes’s death is given as 1645, 
but all other biographers by their silence 
confess entire ignorance on this point. 
The writer has been unable to discover on 
what authority Chambers made the state- 
ment, and would be glad of any information. 

In Nabbes’s poem ‘ Upon losing his way 

in a Forest,’ &¢e., occur the lines,— 
And Hermes thou whose understanding eye 
Secs all the secrets of Phylosophie ; 
Thou cunning Mouie that knowest to work thy 
way 
Through thickest mysteries to the cieerest day 
Of radiant Knowiedge..... 
There is a note to the name “ Hermes” 
stating that the allusion is to ‘* An Astrologer 
in the company that maintained a nuncius 
inanimatus to bee effected by the beames 
of the Moone, and many other ridiculous 
things.”’ It is possible that this “ cunning 
Moule’ was a certain Henry Mowle alias 
Randall or Randolph, who was born in 
1569, was hypodidascalus at the ling’s 
School, Worcester, 1589-1627, archididascalus 
1627-43, and died at his rectory of Knight- 
wick, Worcestershire, in 1644. 

In 1638 was published a poem entitled 
‘Worcester’s Elegie and Eulogie,’ by John 
Toy, afterwards head master of the King’s 
School, commemorating the terrible plague 
which fell upon the city of Worcester in 
1637, and the generosity shown by various 
bodies and individual gentlemen to the 
distressed inhabitants. Prefixed to this 
work are four pieces of commendatory 
verse, the third of which, ending with a pun 














signe 
yA 7 gned 


I cannot but commend ihy song and thee, 

Though it be ali cromatiche harmonie 3 

And therefore proper to the subject, where 

Each note shouid be a groun, each close a tear. 

Yet above ali I must thy zeale preferre 

That mak’st thy worke a grateful Register 

Of actions and their owners, that wili be 

A faire example for posteritie. 

I know thy JJuse was sad iike those sad times 

Fitter for Dirges than for lively rithmes : 

But Libitina’s is neglected now : 

And other altars with their incense giow. 

Sing then some active straines, that may inspire 

Thy hearers (like thine owne Phebean fire) 
With imitation; How'd the Wueses joy 
Were ev'ry child 0’ th’ Braine no worse a Toy? 

Poo Ns 

With these verses compare the following 

lines from a poem by Nabbes entitled ‘ An 

Elegie on the death of the hopefull Mr. 

William Roberts, aged 11,’ &c. :— 

What subject hath Death brought for my sad 
Muse 

To practise art, and sorrow on? to use 

(Her lightsome layes, & spriteful ayres laid by) 

Some mixture of Cromatick harmonie ? 


Come Libitina then; deck thy sad browes 


The evidence for ascribing these com- 
mendatory verses to Nabbes may be thus 
summarized :— 

1. The initials 7. N. 

2. The allusion to Lihitina—a favourite 
one with Nabbes—the quaint phrase cro- 
maticke harmonie, and, it may be safely added, 
the general style. 

3. The dedication 7'0 his countryman, both 
Toy and Nabbes being Worcestershire men. 

4. The date, 1638. All the known pieces 
of commendatory verses by Nabbes were 
written during the period 1637-41. 

Here surely is proof sufficient to justify the 
inclusion of these verses by T. N. among the 
miscellaneous poems of Thomas Nabbes, 
though it must be confessed they are unlikely 
to enhance his literary reputation. 

Cyrin HANCOCK. 





Mark AKENSIDE.—There has just come 
into my possession, through second-hand 
book sources, a copy of Mark Akenside’s 
‘The Pleasures of Imagination,’ inscribed 
as “a new edition” of the Hampstead 
poet’s and physician’s work, which was 
originally published by Dodsley in 1744, and 
remodelled in 1757. The date uponits title- 
page is 1814, and it is prefixed by a critical 
essay on the poem by another Hampstead 


as 


‘d 


‘ing 
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celebrity, Mrs. Barbauld. The printer was 
J. McCreery for T. Cadell and W. Davies 
in the Strand. The little volume is in 
excellent preservation after nearly a century’s 
existence, and is of interest to admirers of 
the poet as affording matter for a com- 
parison with earlier issues. There is also 
an appendix of notes on the three “‘ books ” 
therein. CreciL CLARKE. 

Junior Athenzeum Club. 

SHAKESPEARIANA: AN EMENDATION.—In 
‘Henry VIII., III. ii., occur the following 
lines, assigned to Cardinal Wolsey :-- 

- I do profess 
That for your highness’ good I ever labour’d 
More than mine own; that am, have, and will be, 
Though all the world should crack their duty to 
you, 
And throw it from their soul. 

The words *‘ that am, have. and will be,” 
says Mr. Gollancz in ‘The Temple Shake- 
speare, “have taxed the ingenuity of 
scholars.”’ We are further told that ‘‘ some 
two-dozen various emendations are recorded 
in the Cambridge Shakespeare,” but, says 
Mr. Gollanez. “ probably the line is correct 
as it stands.” 

But the line “ as it stands” makes neither 
sense nor metre, whereas a very simple, and, 
as it seems to me, a very obvious emendation 
gives us both. I feel confident that Shake- 
speare (or was it Fletcher ?) wrote “ that 
am I, have, and will be,” ze., “‘ that am I, 
have (been), and will be.” 

It is quite easy to supply the past par- 
ticiple ‘been’ from ‘be’? which imme- 
diately follows, and the ellipsis certainly 
cannot be called a violent one. 

I do not find this suggestion among the 
various emendations recorded by the Cam- 
bridge editors, though Rowe reads “ that am 
I, have been, and will be.” But the insertion 
of “been” ruins the metre, and I cannot 
doubt that the reading of the First and Second 
Folios is right with the addition of the personal 
pronoun, which has inadvertently slipped 
out. G. G. GREENWOOD. 


‘~O KOSMOS SKHNH.— 

‘O xéopos oxnvi, 6 Bios mdpodos: 7XAOes, 
cides, an AUes. 

This proverb is quoted by Pror. BENSLYy 
under ‘ Origin of Quotations Wanted,’ 
“2. Veni, vidi, vici’’ (ante, pp. 76, 77). 
The reference given is Apostolius, xii. 
58. In my copy of Apostolius, viz., the 
Elsevier edition, Leyden, 1653, the reference 
is Centuria xiv. 26. 

The saying appears as the last but one of 
‘““Democratis Philosophi Auree Sententiz ” 





in ‘ Opuscula Mythologica, Ethica et Physica,” 
Cantabrigiz, 1671, in that part entitled 
‘“Demophili, Democratis, et Secundi .... 
Sententiz Morales’... .Editio secunda, Canta- 
brigiw, 1670, p. 18; also in‘ Opuscula Mytho- 
logica Physica et Ethica,’ Amstelxdami, 1688, 
p- 632. 

In these two books the form is :— 

‘O. Kéopos oxyvij, 6 Bios mapodos* 7Abes, 

ides, arnrGes. 
There is a foot-note to the effect that Plotinus 
(Ennead 3, lib. 2, ec. 15) rightly says that 
mapodos refers to “the first entrance and 
appearance of the chorus on the stage.” 

Perhaps Sir John Shadwell, M.D., had this 
saying in his mind when he composed the 
first inscription for his father’s (Thomas 
Shadwell’s) monument in Westminster 
Abbey, vetoed by Dean Sprat: 

“Upon the Pyramid was engraved ZKHNH 

| IAL ‘O BIOL |; KAT ITAITNION.” —See * The 
Antiquities of St. Peter's, or, the Abbey- 
Church of Westminster’ (attributed to Jodocus 
Crull), 3rd ed., 1722, vol. ii. p. 42. 
(A great deal more of the inscription was 
rejceted, as alluding to stage plays.) See 
also ‘A New View of London’ (by Edward 
Hatton), 1708, p. 823, where Ilaé Iviov 
appears for IId:yviov. Hatton says that it 
“is intended to be fixed this following Mon. 
which I had a sight of at the Stone Carvers 
before put up.” ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Eart Gopwin’s Sworp.—The following 
appeared in The Irish Times of 28 July :— 

“Mr. James Coombs Hurditch, of Atherton 
House, Portbury, Soms., yeoman, died 25 June 
last....Probate of his will, dated 4 Dec., 1913, has 
been granted to Mr. Jas. Arthur Herbert Hurditch, 
son, and his daughter, Ethel Marianne Hurditch, 
both of Atherton House. The testator left the 
ancient sword which, according to tradition, 
belonged to Earl Godwin, and was known by h's 
ancestors as the Godwin Sword, to his son Godwin 
Thos. Hurditch.” 

WiLt1AM MAacARTHUR. 
79, Talbot Street, Dublin. 


THE COLOUR OF SHAKESPEARES EyYESs.— 
John Davidson, the poet, in his book of 

. . ‘ 7 
mingled verse and prose entitled ‘ A Rosary 
(1903), p. 2, speaking of Shakespeare, says :— 

“There comes up to London in his twenty- 
third year a penniless ruffian from Warwickshire. 
Muscular, with a thick neck; fierce gray eyes of 
extraordinary size and lustre; dark red hair upon 
a great and exquisitely shaped head. 

But I have always supposed, judging from 
the half-length effigy in Stratford-on-Avon 
Church, that while his hair was a dark auburn, 
his eyes were hazel—or, at any rate, brown. 
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Certainly the bust has suffered many 
vicissitudes. Repaired and repainted by 


John Hall, “‘ a limmer’”’ of Stratford, in 1748, 
it so remained until 1793, when at Edmund 
Malone’s request it was painted white, but 
repainted in 1851 by Simon Collins of London. 
So that, without entering upon the Dugdale 
controversy, we cannot be sure, I presume, 
as to the precise colour of the great drama- 
tist’s eyes. The various repaintings may 
not have faithfully reproduced the original 
tinctures of the monument. John Aubrey 
merely says that Shakespeare was a hand- 
some and well-shaped man. 
A. R. Bay Ley. 





Oucries. 

_ WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
‘yormation on family matters of only private interest 
to aftix their names and addresses to their queries, 
jn order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


WitHELM ConstTanr: DvurtcH Swiss 
GUARDS.—Wilhelm Constant was admitted 
to Eton on 5 June, 1760. A note in a MS. 
list says: “* Dutch Swiss Guards ; married a 
daughter of Lord Francis Seymour, Dean of 
Wells.” This is corroborated by an entry in 
Burke’s ‘ Peerage,’ which states that Cathe- 
rine, second daughter of Lord Francis 
Seymour, married secondly M. Constant. Any 
further information about Wilhelm Constant 
would be welcome. 

Also, What were the Dutch Swiss Guards ? 

R. A. A.-L. 


Watrer BaGNALt, son of Bagnall of Bage- 
nals Town, Carlow, was at Eton 1766-70. 
Any further information about this family 
would be weleome. R. A. A.-L. 


HERALDIC QueERY.—Could any reader 
suggest where I could find the following 
arms ? 

1. Abbey of St. Hubert in Ardenne (Bene- 
dictine). 

2. Town of St. Hubert in Ardenne. 

3. Nicolas de Malaise, Abbot of St. Hubert 
in 1524. 

4. Erard de la Marck, Bishop of Liége 
1506. 

5. Corneille de Berghes, Bishop of Liége 
1538. 

6. St. Hubert. 

Rietstap gives under Malaise (de le ou de 
la), P. de Liége, ‘ D’arg. & trois chaperons de 
gu.” ; but I do not know if it is the same 
family, though the district makes this prob- 
able. Marquis DS TOURNAY. 


7 





MEANING OF STAMP: PETER PINDAR.— 
On the title-page of the first edition of * The 
Lousiad, an Heroi-Comie Poem,’ there is an 
oval stamp in red with the intertwined 
initials J. W. (John Wolcot), and at the 
foot of the page the written initials P. P. 
Would these indicate a method by which an 
author gathered what we should now call 
royalties on sales? And has the same 
thing been observed on other copies of the 
satire ? XYLOGRAPHER. 


JOHN LANDSEER.—I should be pleased to 


learn the whereabouts of Sir Edwin 
Landseer’s portrait of his father, John 
Landseer. It was exhibited in the Royal 


Academy in 1840, and ‘D.N.B.’ states that 
‘it is now [1892] in the possession of Mrs. 
Mackenzie, his only surviving child, but will 
become the property of the nation at her 
death.” A. R. C. 

(The nineteenth edition of the Catalogue ot the 
National Gallery, British Art, issued in 1911, shows 
that the picture was then on view{at_ the Tate 
Gallery, Millbank, being “lent by Mr. Edwin L. 
Mackenzie.”’] 

Buryine Face Downwarps.—Mr. Philip 
Gibbs, writing in The Daily Chronicle, 30 July, 
tells of a British soldier from a rural district 
burying a dead German face downwards. 
His explanation was: “‘ If the beggar begins 
to scratch, he will scratch his way to the 
devil. It is an old belief in our district, and 
it took our faney.”’ Is this a common belief 
in rural England ? J. M. BULiocu. 


Eprrapus : WINTERTON, Lixcs.—The fol- 
lowing verses are on a headstone cut by 
William Teanby, schoolmaster, of Winter- 
ton, Lincs, in memory of Alice his wife, 
of two daughters, a son, and a grandson, 
leaving the record of his own death (15 May, 
1810, in his 92nd year) to be added by a 
friend. I am desirous to know whether the 
lines occur in the works of any known writer. 
If not, they are probably original. The 
first inscription begins, on the east side :— 

Prope. Infra the turf lies the sordid atoms of 
Alice, the Wife of William Teanby (d. in June, 
1756, in her 31* year). ¢ 

Death uncontroll’d a summons sends to all, 

Proclaims an universal funeral. 

Spares not the tender babe because ‘tis young, 

Youth nor men of years, nor weak nor strong. 

(Four more lines.) 
On the west side :— 

‘Tis to the timorous death too harsh appears, 

The ill we feel is only in our fears ; 

To die is standing on some silent shore 

Where billows never break nor tempests roar. 

(Eight more lines.) 
J. T. F. 
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JAMES Hook AND HIS WIvEs.—James 
Hook, musical composer (1746-1827, see 
‘D.N.B.’), married first a Miss Madden. 
What was the date of his death ? 

James Hook’s second wife is said to have 
suvived till 5 April, 1873. I wish to learn 
her Christian name and maiden surname. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


RoyaL CHapiatns.—Where can I find 
a list of the royal chaplains during the reigns 
of George II. and George III. ? 
Horace BLEACKLEY. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain information 
about the following Cambridge men :— 
(1) Charles Thever, son of Charles Theyer 
of Gloucester, who graduated LL.B. from 
Trin. Coll. 1715. (2) Michael Thomas, 
who graduated B.A. from Trin. Coll. 1632- 
1633. (3) Giles Thornburgh, a native of Wilt- 
shire, who graduated M.A. from Peterhouse 
1677, and became Incumbent of Little 
St. Marvy’s, Cambridge. How long did he 
hold this living, and when did he die? 
(4) Gabriel Thorne, son of Gabriel Thorne 


of Leatherhead, Surrey, who graduated 
M.A. 1732 from Trin. Coll. (5) Francis 


Thorndvke, eldest son of Paul Thorndyke, 
of Sausthorpe, Lines, who matriculated 
from Trin. Coll. 1656. G. F. R. B. 


WEIGHT AFTER A MEAL AND DURING 
Hypnosis.—What foundation is there, if 
any, for the popular belief that a meal makes 
no addition to the weight of the body ? I 
have sought practical tests, and have failed 
to find any addition, but I have attributed 
this to the lack of delicacy in the apparatus. 
Could any of your correspondents supply 
accurate results of experiment ? 

A like statement is made concerning the 
results of hypnotism. It is asserted that a 
person in hypnosis loses weight immediately, 
and regains part thereof on waking. Have 
credible tests ever been made ? 


J. C. W. 


Rospert Hewertson, B.A., 1776.—In- 
formation desired concerning this gentleman. 
His autograph dated ‘‘ London, May 7th, 
1776,” was inscribed on the fly-leaf of one 
of Dr. Isaac Watts’s works which in 1820 
was presented to the little daughter of Lieut. 


Richard Edwards, H.M. 7th West India| 


Regiment (Edwards of Lichfield, Staffs), 
probably by her mother Ann Edwards, | 
daughter of —— Withers of London, a 


supposed branch of the poet Wither’s family. 
Possibly Robert Hewetson was a London 


l 
clergyman or Nonconformist minister 


| whose daughter married —— Withers. Ann 
| Withers married Richard Edwards at 
Carisbrooke, I. of W., bv licence from 


Winchester dated 1804. She is described 
as of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, spinster, in the 
certificate, but was apparently not baptized 
|at St. Andrew’s, Holborn. I am hoping that 
| Robert Hewetson may prove a clue to her 
|family. She had one son, William Henry 
| Edwards, “‘ christened 1808 by Rev. Dr. 
| Freeman, Falmouth, Antigua, buried in 
| Cripplegate churchyard, Aug. 24th, 1808.” 
|In the journal of Lieut. Richard Edwards 
written in Antigua there is a suggestion that 
his wife was of the Baptist persuasion. 
W. REYNELL-UPHAM. 
33, Tavistock Place, Plymouth. 





| 
| 
| 
| 


LIEUT.-GENERAL GEORGE BENsON.—This 
gentleman was colonel of the 12th Royal 
Veteran Battalion at the time of his death 
in 1814. I shall be glad if any one can give 
me the exact dates of his birth and death, and 
the names of. his parents. In a voiuminous 
account of his services to be found among 
the War Office records it appears that 
previous to entering the Army on 6 Feb., 
1770, he was for two years at the Court of 
Russia with Lord Macartney, after having 
left Eton. He served throughout the Ameri- 


can War, being a captain in the 66th 
Regiment the greater part of the time. In 


1785 he was appointed lieutenant-colonel in 
command of Lord Macartney’s guard on his 
embassy to China. 

General Benson married Harriotte, 
daughter of Alexander Garden, M.D., of 
Charlestown, South Carolina, the discoverer 
of the plant gardenia, after whom it was 
named. His widow died at Southampton 
on 31 Jan., 1847, aged 85. I shall also be 
glad to know what issue General Benson 
left. A. H. MACLEAN. 

14, Dean Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


Ap THomas.—What was the date of the 
death of Ap Thomas, the Queen’s harpist ? 
I have not been able to find it in any book 
of reference. C. M‘Carruy. 


JAUREGUi’S PORTRAIT OF CERVANTES.— 
In The Century Magazine some time in 1913 
appeared an article on the portrait of Cer- 
vantes by Juan de Jauregui, illustrated by a 
half-tone reproduction of the work. Has 
this portrait been reproduced in this country 
by any other process, either as a book illus- 
| tration or separately ? 

ARTHUR Woopcock. 





Market Drayton. 
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SYLVESTER Dovcias Witson.—Sylvester 
Douglas Wilson of the Cevlon Civil Service, 
Assistant Resident and Magistrate of Badulla, 
was killed by a party of Kandyans, who 


received him with a volley of arrows as he | 


was advancing to have a conference with 


them at their own request. This was 
on 16 Sept., 1817, and it was the be- 


ginning of the Uva Rebellion, which took 
two years to suppress. His wife Sophia, 
“daughter of Edmund Battersbee, Esq., 
of Stratford-on-Avon,” had died, at the age 
of 24, on 24 May of the same year at Badulla, 
where her tombstone still to be seen. 
This, a “‘ table tomb,” with tablet at the 
end, is completely encircled by a bo tree (Ficus 
religiosa), which holds the memorial tablet 
“firmly clasped in a_ perfectly upright 
position,” while some of the bricks of the 
tomb have been lifted up into the tree to a 
height that can hardly be reached with a 
walking -stick. The inscription quite 
legible, the tree having served to protect it. 
They were married at the parish church of 
Stratford-on-Avon on 2 March, 1811, and the 
register describes the bridegroom as of the 
parish of Fulham, Middlesex. There are 
portraits of Edmund Battersbee and of his 
wife, whose Christian names were Marie 
Sebastienne Sophie, and also two sketches 
of their house, ‘* Avonbank,” at Stratford, 
exhibited on the walls of the. Museum at 
New Place, Stratford. One of them was made 
before 1840. Mr. F. C. Wellstood of Strat- 
ford gives me the following information :— 

‘““Edmund_ Battersbee...... in partnership with 
William George Morris, kept the first banking 
establishment in Stratford. The bank was situated 
in the building now known as New Place Museum, 
adjoining the vacant site of Shakespeare’s last 
home, and the Battersbees lived for some time in 
the next house on the other side—Julius Shaw’s 
house. The Battersbees do not seem to have been 
natives of Stratford...... Edmund Battersbee died 
on Nov. 10th, 1812... A decayed mural tablet on 
the outside of the church under the east window 
gives his age as 69 years.” 

His only other child was a son, Thomas. 


is 
; 


is 


who became a lieutenant in the Royal 
Engineers. In 1824, and probably earlier, 


Lieut. Battersbee was residing “‘ near Ayr 
in Scotland,” and there were no Battersbees 
at Stratford after this date. 

“Edmund Battersbee first obtained a lease of 
the premises which he occupied in Chapel Street 
in the year 1800, and after his death a new lease 
was granted by the Mayor and Corporation to 
his widow, executors,and partner, Morris, for a 
term of seventeen years....Edmund Battersbee 
was possessed of a great deal of property in and 
near Stratford. In the eighties or nineties of 
the eighteenth century he had purchased the old 
college of Stratford (which stood near the church) 





of John, Earl of Warwick, afterwards Duke of 
Northumberland, but, to the great regret of the 
inhabitants of Stratford, he caused this historic 
building to be entirely demolished in the years 
1799 and 1800.” 

The “ Avonbank ” depicted in the sketches 
in the Museum 
“stood north of the churchyard, and was anciently 
known as ‘the house of St. Mary in Old Town.’ 
It was taken down in 1866, and the present 
* Avonbank’ built some thirty yards or so away 
from the old site.” 

I have given all these details about the 
Battersbees in the hope that they may elicit 
particulars from your correspondents as to the 
pedigree and antecedents of S. D. Wilson ; 
with a view too, if possible, of obtaining a 
portrait of him for the Colombo Museum 
or the Badulla Kachcheri, where it should 
be of as much interest as those of his wife’s 
parents in the Museum at Stratford. 

Penry LEwIs. 


PORTUGUESE BIBLIOGRAPHERS.—I should 
be obliged for the dates of birth and death 
of the following Portuguese bibliographers : 
1. F. de P. Ferreirada Costa. What were his 
Christian names? 2. Innocencio Francisco 
da Silva. 3. Ribeiro dos Sanctos. What 
was his Christian name ? 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


QUEEN MARIA SoputA ISABELLA, SECOND 
Wire oF Dom PeEpro II. or Portucau.—l 
should be obliged for the date of her birth 
and death, and particulars of parentage. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 


LILLIPUT IN DORSETSHIRE.—As readers 0! 
‘N. & Q.’ doubtless know, there is a small 
district, with a post office of its own, near 
Parkstone, Dorset, called Lilliput. In the 
adjacent town of Poole, and in other neigh- 
bouring towns, such as Christchurch, there 
live families of Gullivers, a family name 
which has existed for centuries in those parts. 
I have often wondered if Swift had seen— 
or heard of—these two names, and used 
them for his immortal work. Or is Lilliput 
merely a name of modern invention for the 
district, as fitting to go harmoniously with 
the long-descended Gulliver ? 


JOHN WHITFIELD, GENT.—Is anything 
known of this personage ? His will, proved 
inthe Commissary Court of Canterbury, 1692, 
vol. lvi. f. 35, mentions that he built his 
chambers in Brick Court, Middle Temple, 
which were entered to the society in the name 
of his nephew Francis Lovelace. He _ be- 
queathed to Canterbury, his native city, 
several fire engines he had invented. He 
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mentions bequest of the “ Etrich Cup” and 
“Queen Flizt'’s ~~ glass”’ that were his 
grandfather’s. (What were these ?) He desires 
40 rings of gold should be made with his arms 
engraven thereon, to be given to his friends 
and relations. He speaks of his residence 
at St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, where he lately 
built a furnace and made some glasses. He 
left two sons, Robert and John, whom he 


desired not to study for the law. I do not 
see his name in the ‘D.N.B.’ 
W. L. Kine. 


-addock Wood. 


E. Batre.—As far as I can make out, the 
painter's name on two sea-pieces in oils of 
some age is as above. The paintings are 
considered good. Was he a Dutch artist, 
and are his paintings prized ? 


CHARLES S. Kuna, Bt. 


WansTEAD Park.—Can any of your 
readers give me some information regarding 
Wanstead Park and the families who lived 
there ? I have consulted two histories of 
London parks, but they make no mention 
of this park. S. P. Kenny. 

4, Park Place, W. 


Sm Tuomas Barnes, 1622-80.—I should 
he glad of some information about him 
other than that supplied by the ‘ D.N.B.’ 
anl the ‘ Lives of the Gresham Professors.’ 
In particular, did he leave any writings, and 
what was the place of his birth ? 

T. A. Mattocu, M.D. 


SALT-BOXES: “‘THE WHOLE CouRT oF 
France.”—In a book of old songs, probably 
of about 1785, mention is made of salt-boxes 
and mouthpieces to be met with at Bartholo- 
mew Fair. ‘‘ Mouthpieces,’ I imagine, were 
musical instruments, after the fashion of 
Jew’s-harps or the modern mouth-organs ; 
but what were “‘ salt-boxes ”’ ? 

‘The Whole Court of France ’’ is another 
item mentioned. Would this be a show of 
the waxwork order ? TuHos. RATCLIFFE. 

[The ‘N.E.D.,’ s.v. ‘* salt-box,” 1, b, quotes from 
Webster's Dict.: ‘‘In burlesque music, the salt- 
box has been used like the marrow-bones and 
cleaver, tongs and poker, etce.”’] 


JEvons’s ‘‘ LocicaL MAcHINE.’’—In the 
‘Life of Jevons,’ by his wife, she narrates 
that after his working at it for some years his 
“machine ’’ was finished in 1869. ‘‘ It was 
something like a cross between a small piano 
and an old barrel organ.” Was it ever put 
to practical use anywhere? In what re- 
spects did it differ from Babbage’s calculating 
machine ? M. L. R. Bresuar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 








Replies. 


THE SITE OF THE GLOBE. 
(11 S. x. 209, 290, 335; xi. 447; xii. 10, 


50, 70.) 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with my appreciation (ante, 
p- 10) of Mrs. Srorss’s jcontribution, the 
first part of a reply by Mr. HuBBARD 
appeared, a reply not, however, strictly con- 
fined to the points raised. 

In view of the interest Mr. HUBBARD has 
shown in the site of the Globe, as, for example, 
by writing an account in the Journal of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
by reading a paper before the London and 
Middlesex Archeological Society, a deliber- 
ately expressed opinion by that gentleman 
demands close consideration. 

May I therefore be allowed a little more 
space in ‘N. & Q.’ to indicate briefly the 
points in which I am not in agreement with 
Mr. HvussBarp ? though in doing so I wish it 
to be understood that I am not setting out 
the full case for the attribution of the site 
to the south of Maid Lane. 

Mr. HuspBarD advances evidence which 
he considers to be confirmatory of his reading 
of the Coram Rege Roll (viz., that the site of 
the Globe Playhouse was to the north of 
Maid Lane), and, possibly, to be, apart from 
the Roll, in favour of a northern attribution. 

In examining this evidence it is un- 
necessary for me to enter directly upon the 
question whether Mr. Husparp correctly 
construes the passage on the Roll, although 
I may mention in passing that there are 
good grounds for supposing he does not. I 
will confine my remarks to certain selected 
points which are vital to Mr. HUBBARD’S 
position, and these I will deal with under the 
following heads: 1. The position of Globe 
Alley; 2. The position of the “ Park ges 
3. The Sewers’ Commission Records ; 4. Con- 
temporary maps and views; 5. The alleged 
site at Nos. 6 and 7, Bankside. 


1. The Position of Globe Alley. 


In order to prove that the Coram Rege Roll 
stated that the ground upon which the 
Playhouse was erected lay to the north of 
Maid Lane, Mr. Hupparp finds it first 
necessary to dispose of the fact that the 
existing Globe Alley lies to the south of 
Maid Lane. 

Mr. HvussarD meets his difficulty with 
boldness. He advances the hypothesis that 
there was a first Globe Alley to the north, 
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and that, subsequently to the demolition of 
the Playhouse in 1644, the name was trans- 
ferred to an alley on the south of Maid Lane, 
the first alley, however, being still allowed 
to remain, though under a changed name. 

IT will examine this hypothetical Globe 
Alley in regard to (a) the boundary sewer 
between the Bishop of Winchester’s Park 
and the Brand estate; (b) an interpretation 
of the Visscher view of London, 1616; and 
(c) the evidence of the Southwark Sacra- 
mental Token Books. 

(a) As regards the boundary sewer between 
the Bishop’s Park and the Brand estate, Mr. 
HvuBBARD, after reciting the relevant lines 
on the Roll, and accepting as the only reading 
that its “‘ way or lane”’ lay to the north of 
Maid Lane, continues :— 

‘In Maiden Lane ran the common sewer, the 
centre of which doubtless formed the southern 
boundary of Nicholas Brand’s property, and divided 
tl ag from the Lord Bishop of Winchester's 

ark, 

In common with other scholars, Mr. 
HvuBBARD here exhibits an amiable weakness. 
He suggests a theory under cover of the 
unobtrusive word “ doubtless,’ and then, 
having slid in his suggestion, builds upon it 
as though it were admittedly true. 

Although the deed of 1626, which Mr. 
Hussarp cites, and which for my paper 
(23 Surrey Arch. Coll.) I transcribed from 
the Close Rolls, speaks of the common sewer 
as dividing Brand’s land from the Park of 
the Bishop of Winchester, and although the 
position of this sewer is common knowledge, 
yet in all innocence he places it in the centre 
of Maid Lane, and, apparently unnoticed by 
him, to the north of the lower portion of 
Brand’s property. Then, measuring north- 
ward from the centre of Maid Lane a distance 
of 124 ft.—adistance taken from the deed of 
1626—he discovers a pair of wooden gates, 
from which ensue “ interesting and con- 
clusive results.” These gates lead to Iron- 
works Yard, behind which is a way, and the 
conclusion is arrived at: “‘ This way or lane 
could only have been the original Globe 
Alley leading to the Globe Playhouse.”’ 

Apart from the fact that the centre of 
Maid Lane ran through the Brand estate, 
and did not bound it, it is unfortunate for 
Mr. HuBBARD’s procedure that the Sewers 
Commission Records of the time add an 
interesting item of information, which is 
missing from the Roll, viz., that the sewer 
which divided the Park from the land leased 
for the Globe ran at the back of the yards of 
Burt and Morris, who, according to the Roll, 
were the former tenants or occupiers of the 
land. Consequently, the common sewer from 





which he takes his measurement should not 
have been placed in the centre of Maid Lane, 
but, according to the Roll, the accuracy of 
which Mr. HuBBARD sets out to defend, at 
some distance northward. 

This distance is composed of 100 ft., as 
mentioned in the Roll, the width of “ a way 
or lane,” and also the unnamed length of the 
‘‘vards’’ of Burt and Morris. These distances 
when added together should give, according 
to Mr. HusBarp’s interpretation of the Roll, 
the position of the boundary sewer north of 
Maid Lane. If, from that boundary, we 
measure northward the further distance of 
124 ft., we arrive, according to this method, 
at Globe Alley. The total distance includes 
measured distances amounting to 224 ft. 
Since Maid Lane is well within a distance of 
250 ft. from the river (v. Ordnance Map), we 
should, if we could grant Mr. HusBBarp his 
premises, end by placing the site of the Globe 
in the river-bed. 

An entirely independent proof that the 
Globe Alley of the Close Rolls of 1626 was 
situated within the limits of the estate now 
held by Barclay, Perkins & Co., which is 
wholly to the south of Maid Lane, is furnished 
by the deed by which the brewery estate was 
conveyed to Barclay & Perkins in 1787. 
Among the recitals in that deed is one which, 
alluding to Sun Court and a cellar, both of 
which are included in the conveyance, says 
that the cellar fronted *‘a certain alley or 
passage called Globe Alley in antient times 
leading from Deadmans Place aforesaid to 
the then Globe Playhouse.” This wording 
substantially reproduces that of the Close 
Rolls, which speaks of 
“the alley or way leading to the Gloabe Play- 
house commonly called Gloabe Alley on the 
north, and contained in length from the king’s 
highway called Deadman’s Place on the east,” &c. 
The Globe Alley in both cases is the same. 

Of course,the true state of affairs is that 
Brand owned a strip of land on the south 
side of Maid Lane, and that the common sewer 
of 1626, dividing this strip of Brand’s land 
from the Park, is still in existence at the 
south of the existing Globe Alley, and, in 
places, 124 ft. from that Alley. 

In the course of his argument Mr. 
HvuBBARD makes an observation which he 
would not have made if he had carried his 
researches further :— 

“So far as I have been able to discover [he 
says], the first reference to Globe Alley appears as 
a marginal note under the heading ‘ Brand’s 
Rents’ on p. 61 in the Token Book for the Clink 
Liberty for the year 1619. The Alley dividing 
Brand’s property was not apparently known as 
Globe Alley until that year.” 
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I myself have several times examined 
these Token Books, by the kind permission 
of their custodians, and can point out that 
the first mention of Globe Alley appears in 
the book of 1612 (23 Surrey Arch. Coll.), the 
book for 1611 being missing. 

(b) And now for the second part of Mr. 
HvuBBARpD’s argument for the hypothetical 
Globe Alley, an argument derived from an 
examination of Visscher’s view of London, 
1616, and the statement in the deed between 
Brand and Memprise which appears on the 
Close Rolls of 1626. 

Mr. Hvuspsarp asserts without reservation 
that the way or lane “commonly called 
Globe Alley,” as the deed of 1626 expresses 
it, is that shown in Visscher immediately 
opposite the modern Clink Street. Mr. 
Hvuspsparp’s faith in the literal accuracy 
of Visscher’s representation of the Clink 
is far greater than mine. He does not 
notice the servile copying of Visscher from 
an earlier map of the Braun and Hogenberg 
type; that the earlier map was extremely 
defective; that Visscher merely supple- 
mented the bare area of that map by a 
playhouse of a conventional character ; that 
the words ‘“‘The Globe” indicated what 
Visscher knew to be somewhere there ;_ that 
Visscher ignored the Rose Playhouse ;_ that 
we do not know what was below the border- 
line of the engraving where the Globe would 
have appeared, a border-line which has cut 
out of the map all that was below it; and 
that as a result of these and other considera- 
tions the unsupported representations of 
Visscher are, so far as the Liberty of the 
Clink are concerned, wholly unreliable. 

For the reasons which are set out in a 
brief note in The Antiquary for August of 
this vear, I myself think the lane indicated 
in Visscher represents the first part of Maid 
Lane. 

(c) As regards the evidence for an hypo- 
thetical Globe Alley derived from _ the 
Sacrament Token Books of Southwark, I shall 
treat fully of these books when discussing the 
position of the “‘ Park,” and show, from them 
alone, that there has been but one Globe 
Alley, the one we have always known, and 
that no trace of the hypothetical Globe 
Alley is there to be found. Rather than 
take up room by what would be repetition, 
I beg to refer to my remarks later when 
dealing with the position of the Park. 

I contend, therefore, that, for the reasons 
stated, and for those to follow, Mr. HUBBARD’S 
hypothetical Globe Alley has but an imagin- 
ary existence, and that a transference of the 
name to another alley on the south, at the 


| : : 
other side of Maid Lane, between the years 


1644 and the year 168l1—when the existing 
Globe Alley appeared under that name in 
Morden and Lea’s map—leaving the hypo- 
thetical alley to bear another name, has no 
evidence to support it. 

WitiiAmM MARTIN. 


(To be continued.) 








‘Iv IS MORE (OR WORSE) THAN A CRIME, 
IT IS A BLUNDER” (11 S. xii. 66).—Since I 
wrote my note I have referred to Harbottle 
'and Dalbiae’s ‘Dictionary of Quotations 
| (French and Italian),’ 1901, in which is the 
following :— 

*C’est pire qu'un crime, c'est une faute. 
Generally attributed to Fouché, but really said 
by Boulay de la Meurthe (vide Sainte-Beuve, 
*M. de Talleyrand,’ chap. ii. ed. 1870, p. 79).” 

I have consulted this edition of ‘ Monsieur 
de Talleyrand,’ par C.-A. Sainte-Beuve. 
The author says that Tallevrand extricated 
himself from the difficult position in which 
he was concerning his alleged complicity in 
the affair of the Duc d’Enghien by a clever 
saying (un mot). 

To a friend, who advised him to resign 
(he was then Minister of Foreign Affairs), 
he replied :— 

“Si, comme vous le dites, 
rendu coupable d’un crime, ce 
raison pour que je me rende 
sottise.”’ 

Sainte-Beuve writes that the saying which 
had become celebrated, viz. “*C’est pire 
qu’un crime, ¢’est une faute,’’ was spoken by 
another, and a foot-note says :— 

‘This saying has been attributed to Fouché, 
and it is, indeed, like him. These historic say- 
ings travel about until the y find the name to 
endorse them which they suit best. I have been 
assured that - saying was uttered in reality 
by Boulay (de la Meurthe). Dudon, who was at 
that time an auditor in the Council of State, 
testified that he had heard him say it.” 

I do not think that this hearsay evidence 
justifies the positive assertion that Comte 
Boulay de la Meurthe was the author of the 
saying. If Dudon heard him utter it, little 
is proved thereby. There are plenty of 
instances of politicians in our own day using 
epigrammatie sayings or phrases which have 
been invented by others. 

It remains that the saying was claimed as 
Fouché’s in the ‘Mémoires’ published in 
1824, when Sainte-Beuve was only 19 or 20 
vears old. The ‘Mémoires’ were asserted 
by Fouché’s sons to be spurious, an intel- 
ligible assertion considering the machinations 
| Which appear in them. 


Bonaparte s'est 
nest pas une 
coupable d’une 
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Sir Walter Scott in his ‘ Life of Napoleon 
Bonaparte,’ chap. xxviii., writes: “In the 
Yell-known words of Fouché, the duke’s 
execution was worse than a moral crime—it 
was a political blunder.”’ An editorial foot- 
note (1850 edition, p. 361) quotes the English 
translation of Fouché, substituting “‘ politi- 
cal blunder” for “ political fault.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


““La GARDE MEURT, MAIS NE SE REND 
pas’ (11 8. xii. 7).—There is a point in the 
saving as given above which perhaps 
strengthens Mr. PAYEN PAyNE’s contention 
“that it was a phrase already familiar” 
before the battle of Waterloo. As far as I 
can find out, the true form of the saying was: 
““ La garde meurt et ne se rend pas.’ This 
would be translated into English: ‘‘ The 
Guard dies, but does not surrender.” Re- 
translated by an Englishman into French, 
“mais ’’ would not unnaturally be substi- 
tuted for the original “* et.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


Lacey As A Prace-Name (11 S. xii. 50).— 
This is the record of the surname of a some- 
time owner of the place. De Lassis more 
than one came over with the Conqueror, and 
@ member of the family held no less than a 
hundred manors in five counties of our 
land. There is a place called Lassy in the 
arrondissement of Vire. See the chapter on 
the ‘Roll of Battle Abbey’ in Baring- 
Gould’s * Family Names and their Story’ 
(p. 226). St. SwItTHIN. 


Lacey as a place-name is reminiscent of 
the great Norman family and their posses- 
sions. Walter de Lacy, first Baron Lacy by 
tenure (died 1085), sprung from a family 
settled at Lassy in the arrondissement of 
Vire in Normandy, was ancestor of the 
Trish branch of the family, and a relation 
of Ilbert de Lacy, ancestor of the Earls of 
Lincoln, which title became extinct in 1348, 
on the death of Alice de Lacy, Countess 
of Lincoln and Salisbury. 

A. R. BayLry. 


‘ REVELATIONS OF PETER Brown’ (11 S. 
xii. 30, 77).—Perhaps the following may be 
of interest to Mr. Rayner. It is taken 
from The Dublin University Magazine for 
March, 1874, s.v. ‘Our Portrait Gallery,” 
Second Series, No. 2: ‘ John Francis Waller, 
LiD., &¢:— 

“It was in January, 1833, that a few distin- 
guished literary Irishmen launched The Dublin 
University Magazine, which was destined to a 
career so distinguished and long-lived. Imme- 
diately on his return to Dublin, Waller at once 





joined the corps, contributing his first article to 
it in its third number. From that period he has, 
with rare intervals, been a constant and prolific 
writer in its pages....A series of papers by him 
under the pseudonym of Jonathan Freke Slingsby, 
somewhat after the manner of, yet in many ways 
totally diverse from, the ‘ Noctes > of Wilson, 
attracted great notice and became highly popular. 
...-A few of these were subsequently collected in 
a small volume, entitled ‘ The Slingsby Papers. 
In the list of works given in the article the 
date appended to ‘The Revelations of 
Peter Brown’ is 1870. 

I may add that Dr. Waller was for many 
years editor of The Dublin University Maga- 
zine. Hedied at his residence, Wind Hill, 
Bishop’s Stortford, in his 85th year, on 
19 Jan., 1894. JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


Easter Hare (11 8. xi. 320, 407).—At 
10 S. v. 292, Mr. J. HotpEN MacMICHAEL 
wrote :— 

“The circumstance of Easter Day being always 
the first Sunday after the first full moon which 
happens on or next after 21 March, and of the 
hare being associated with both Easter and the 
moon, renders it probable that the hare, so far as 
Northern mythology is concerned, became identi- 
fied with the Easter moon through the Druidica 
worship of Eostre.”’ 

’ ‘ ° > 

In Cox’s ‘ An Introduction to Folk-lore, 
1895, p. 102, we read :— 

‘“Now the name of this Christian festival is 
derived from Eostre, an Anglo-Saxon goddess, 
whose worship was celebrated at this season. 
The hare may have been sacred to Eostre ; at any 
rate it ‘ probably played a very important part 
at the Spring Festival of the prehistoric inhabi- 
tants of this island.’ The hare may have been 
worshipped as a tribal totem or god. 

There are several peoples—e.g., Chinese, 


-Mongols, Indians, Mexicans, Namaquas, &c. 


—who have associated the hare with the 
moon (‘ Yuen-kien-lui-han,’ 1703, tom. 11. 5 
Gubernatis, ‘ Zoological Mythology,’ 1872, 
vol. ii. p. 79; Baring-Gould, ‘ Curious Myths 
of the Middle Ages,’ 1884, p. 203; Cox, op. 
cit., p. 250; Tylor, ‘ Primitive Culture, 
2nd ed., vol. i. p. 355). But my scanty 
acquaintance with the mythology of the 
Northern peoples disqualifies me from say- 
ing whether they were ever associated in it, 
as was conjectured by Mr. MAcMICHAEL. 

On the other hand, Dr. Budge’s ‘ The 
Gods of the Egyptians,’ 1904, vol. i. p. 427, 
has this passage :— 

‘** At Dendra a hare-headed god is seen wrapped 
in mummy swathings, with his hands in such a 
position that they suggest his identification 
with Osiris, and an attempt has been made [see 
Renouf in Trans. Soc. Bibl. Arch., vol. ix. pp. 281- 
294] to show in connexion with this representation 
that the hare-headed god was called Un; that this 
name appears in the compound name ‘ Un-nefer, 
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the well-known title of Osiris; that the hare-god 
Un was only another form of Osiris ; and that the 
name Un was applied to Osiris because he * sprang 
up’ like the hare, which, as the rising sun, is said 
to be the ‘ springer.’ ” 

As it is only too well known that the 
Easter Day customs include several survivals 
of the primitive sun-worship (Cox, op. cit., 

138), is it not more likely that a similar 
idea to that of the ancient Egyptians led the 
Anglo-Saxons to associate the hare with 
their goddess of light and spring, Eostre, 
because of their being both the “ springers "’ ? 

IXumaGcusu MINAKATA. 
Tanabe, Kii, Japan. 


JOHN CHAPMAN, PUBLISHER, 1822-94: 
‘THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW’ (11 S. xii. 67). 
—In the interests of literary history may I 
call attention to the following facts and 
dates? I have before me the first number 
of The Westminster Review, dated January, 
1824, published by Baldwin, Craddock & 
Jovy; it is the third edition, so the review 
must have begun well. The first editor was 
Sir John Bowring; William Johnson Fox 
wrote the first article in the first number, and 
James Mill was a contributor from the first. 
About May, 1832, General Thomas Perronet 
Thompson became the editor and _ pro- 
prietor. 

John Chapman was born in Nottingham 
in 1822, and in 1851 he became editor and 
proprietor of the Review; and the January, 
1852, issue (No. 111) appears with his im- 
print as follows: “John Chapman, 142, 
Strand.” R. W. Mackay was his associate 
editor. In 1842 he married Susannah 
Brewitt of Nottingham, who predeceased 
him in March, 1892. In March, 1860, John 
Chapman retired from his publishing business 
in favour of George Mainwaring, and he died 
In Paris on 25 Novy., 1894. R.N. 


“FORTH SHALL COME AN ASKE,” &c. (11 
8. xii. 28).—This is a modernized version of 
a prophecy which was current among the 
rebels of the Pilgrimage of Grace. The 
original prophecy is as follows :— 

Forth shall come a worm, an aske with one eye, 

He shall be chief of the meiny ; 

He shall gather of chivalry a full fair flock, 

Half eapon and half cock ; 

The chicken shall the capon slay, 

And after that there shall be no may. 

The prophecy is printed in a metrical 
account of the Pilgrimage of Grace with the 
following title :— 

_*The fall and euill successe of Rebellion from 
time to time Wherein is contained matter, moste 
meete for all estates to vewe Written in old 
English verse by Wilfride Holme Imprinted at 





London by Henry Binneman dwelling in Knight- 
riders streate at the signe of the Mermaide And 
are to be sold at his shop at the Northwest dvore 
of Paules Church Anno 1572 Februarie 9.” : 
Although not printed until the Rising of the 
North in 1569-70 had revived interest in 
the Northern Rebellion, it appears to have 
been written immediately after the events 
with which it deals. The last verse gives 
its date as follows :— 

The xiii day of July componed and compiled, 

In the xxix yeare of the raigne of the viii Henry 


roya 
By Wilfride Holme unlearned, simply combined, 
As a pigmie to writing with Hercules for triall, 
In Huntingdon in Yorkshire commorant patri- 
monial, 
Pretending and intending with Gods grace to 
endeuer 
My selfe to worship the Lord sempiternal, 
Whereby I may be iust to my God and Prince for 
euer. 

For a further discussion of the songs and 
prophecies connected with the Pilgrimage of 
Grace, see my forthcoming book on * The 
Pilgrimage of Grace and the Exeter Con- 
spiracy,’ to be issued shortly by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. M. H. Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


New STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE (11 S. 
xii. 48).— 

‘* New Street is in Baker-street, North, Mary-le- 
bone, about ten houses on the left hand from the 
New-road.”’—* Topographical Dictionary of Lon- 
don,’ by James Elmes, M.R.I.A., 1831. 


W. B. H. 
SWEEDLAND OR SWEDELAND COURT, 
BisHopsGaTeE (11 8S. xii. 48). — Elmes's 
‘Topographical Dictionary of London 
has :— 


Sweed’s Court, Trinity Lane. 

Swede’s Court, Cripplegate. 

Swedeland Court, Bishopsgate Without. 
Swedeland Court, Trinity Square. 


W. B. H. 


Pustic Fasts, 1756 AND 1776 (11S. xii. 86). 
—-The fast on 6 Feb., 1756, was to implore 
God’s blessing upon our fleets and armies, 
and for humbling, in view of His late visita- 
tion by earthquake, “ more particularly in 
reighbouring countries in alliance and friend- 
ship with us.’ (The earthquake at Lisbon 
was on 1 Nov., 1755.) The fast on 13 Dec., 
1776, was for success of our arms in America. 
Both the Forms of Prayer are before me as 
I write. The Spanish and Portuguese 
Congregation of Jews in London issued @ 
form in Hebrew and Spanish for use on 
13 Dec., 1776. W. D. Macray. 

(Mr. A. R. BayLey and Mr. J. PatcHINe 
thanked for replies.] 
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HERALDIC QUERY (11S. xii. 86).—The arms 
quartered with Sandford are those of the 
family of Springhose or Sprencheaux. The 
name occurs under various spellings in the 
Visitations of Shropshire. William Sand- 
ford of the Isle of Up Rossall, in the parish 
of St. Chad, married Elizabeth, daughter 
and coheir of Sir Foulke Springseour (or 
Sprencheaux), Knt., of Plash, who was 
Sheriff of Shropshire in 1477. The family 
of Sandford of Up Rossall registered their 
arms as Sandford and Sprencheaux quarterly 
at the Visitation of Shropshire in 1623. 

H. J. B. CLements. 

Killadoon, Celbridge. 

[Mr. WILFRED DRAKE thanked for reply.) 


CAPTURE OF TRINCOMALEE (11 S. xii. 28, 
76).—I am obliged to T. F. D. and the Rev. 
Frank Penny. It is clear that the Black 
Watch was not present at the taking 
of Trincomalee, but this took place on 
5 Jan., 1782, not 1781, so that if the 2nd 
Battalion embarked for India on 21 Jan., 
1781, as stated, it was not impossible for 
it to be there. 

The statement about the 98th Regiment 
was based on the copy of a document found 
among the Dutch records at Colombo, and 
published in the Ceylon Literary Register 

f 3 Dec., 1889. This is a “‘ Monthly Return 
of the Troops in the Garrisons of Trin- 
comalie and its Dependencies commanded 
by Captain P. iD: Bonnevaux for March, 
1782,” which gives, under ‘His Majesty’s 
98th Regiment,’ as ‘“ Present for Duty— 
1 lieutenant, 1 ensign, 1 adjutant, 4 sergeants, 
4 corporals, 1 drummer, 41 privates—total 
52” (it should be 53, but, as I will show, the 
lieutenant appears twice as “ lieu- 
tenant’ and once as “ adjutant’’). There 
were also “* Sick, 3 privates,” making a grand 
total of 55. But I have no doubt now, in 
view of what is stated by Mr. Penny, that 
sa: 98th ” is a mistake of the printer for 
“78th’’—one that might easily be made in 
reading an old and faded document. 

In the printed ‘“ List of Officers Corre- 
sponding” the same mistake is repeated. 





The two officers of the ‘ 98th ’’—really 
the 78th—are stated to be Lieut. William 
Armstrong and Ensign William Ludlam. 


This leaves the adjutant unaccounted for, 
but a foot-note to the first return adds, 
** Lieut. Wm. Armstrong appointed Adjutant 
4th March, 82.” In the second return Lieut. 
Armstrong appears as adjutant of the 
*¢ 98th,” and no other adjutant of the detach- 
ment of that regiment is mentioned, but 
“Ensign R. Mealy ” is named as adjutant of 





‘ 


the Volunteer Battalion to which he belonged. 
It is clear, therefore, that the return relating 
to the 78th shows one officer too many, the 
* Lieutenant appearing under that style 

as well as under that of ** Adjutant.” 


I have since discovered whence I had got 
the impression that the Black Watch were 
at Trincomalee in 1782. It is stated by 
Capt. Deschamps, in his book. * Scenery 
and Reminiscences of Ceylon,’ that ** 200 
men of the 42nd Regiment were sent frem 
Madras to reinforce the garrison at Trin- 
comalie in 1782.” But there is no doubt 
that he was wrong as to the regiment. 

Penry LEwIs. 


The 73rd Regiment was the 2nd Battalicn 
of the Black Watch, which would account, 
perhaps, for the mistake, for they were in 
the Madras Presidency at that time. 

C. J. DURAND. 


Majyor-GENERAL Hay MacDowatt (118. 
vii. 447, 496; xii. 76).—It is interesting to 
learn that Major-General Hay Macdowall, 
when he went to Ceylon in 1799 to 
take up the command of the troops in 
the island, had already had some experi- 
ence of it, for I presume that he was the 
“Capt. Hay Macdowall ” who, in July, 1782, 
brought over the second cet achment of the 
78th Regiment to Trincomalee. But for 
some years between 1782 and 1799 Mac- 
dowall’s service must have been out of India. 
For ina letter to the Marquis of Wellesley, 
written in 1800 apparently (reproduced in 
Ceylon Literary Regisier vol. ii. p. 301, from 
the Wellesley MSS. in British Muse um), 
the General says that he had served his 
King “‘ twenty-seven years, fifteen years in 
India.” If, then, this service was consecutive, 
he cannot have arrived in India until 1785. 
But Capt. Hay Macdowall arrived at Trinco- 
malee from Madras in 1782, and must, there- 
fore, have already had some service in 
India. 

The General’s son, Capt. Macdowall, was 
his A.D.C. during his embassy to IXandy in 
1800. A son, John, was in the Ceylon Civil 
Service, entering it as a writer on 22 March, 
1802, and dying at Calcutta on 14 Jan., 1806, 
probably while on avisit to his father, who in 
March, 1804, had received an appointment on 
the staff of the Army in India. (L£ assume that 
there were two sons, and that Capt. Macdowall 
did not abandon the Army for the civil 
service.) There was another contemporary 
‘ John Macdowall”’ (so his name is spelt in 
the Ceylon documents I have seen, but ©u 
his tombstone at Madras it is “‘ Macdouall *’). 
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He belonged to the Madras Civil Service, 
and accompanied the expedition against 
Cevlon in 1795 as Paymaster. He afterwards 
held various civil appointments in Ceylon 
from 1799 to 1805 or thereabouts, but re- 
turned to Madras, and died there on 5 Aug. 
1814. He was Collector of Mannar in 1799, 
but got into trouble with the Governor 
(North), who suspended him, and wanted to 
dismiss him. Major-General Macdowall inter- 
ceded for him, and eventually he was rein- 
stated, and in 1805 was acting as Paymaster- 
General. When exaetly did he return to 
the Madras Civil Service,and was he related 
to the General ? 

Referring to Mr. PENNy’s remarks at 
11 S.vu. 496, I am glad to hear that some 
military opinions are more favourable to 
General Hay Macdowall than those I had seen, 
but it can hardly be predicated of myself 
that I had formed any estimate of his 
capacity, good or bad, even if such estimate 
were worth anything. I merely quoted 
certain opinions of him, both favourable and 
unfavourable, and stated what seemed to be 
a fact, that he had *“* made a hash of the first 
Kandyan War,” but I qualified this by 


adding “ though perhaps it was hardly his 
fault.”’ 


Appropriately enough, Peter Bonnevaux, 
who preceded him in the command of troops 
at Trincomalee in 1782, also preceded him 
in the command of the troops “on the 
Island of Ceylon.” Lieut.-Col. Bonnevaux, 
late of the 10th Madras Native Infantry, 
was in command at Colombo for a few 
weeks in June-July, 1797, after the death 
of Major-General Welbore Ellis Doyle. He 
was killed by “the upsetting of his curricle”’ 
on 12 July, 1797. Penry Lewis. 


Witt Warca (11 S. ii. 269, 353 ; iii. 492; 
iv. 35).—At the first reference Mr. R. M. 
Hoce asked for “‘ information about this bold 
smuggler, the hero of many nautical ballads.”’ 
At the second the Eprror or ‘ THe IrisH 
Book Lover’ writes of an Irish ‘“ Will 
Watch” who, it appears to me, can have 
nothing to do with the Cornishman. At iii. 492 
I enumerated all the Will Watches I could 
find. Mr. Hoae and I have now, we think, 
got somewhat further, and possibly solved 
the question. 

Curiously enough, not long after his note 
I happened to come across a copy of a 
pamphlet of which the following is the full 
title : 

“The Bold Smuggler; or the history of Will 
Watch; together with the Adventures of Capt. 
Mallinson, commonly known as the Black Spectre ! 





Wo, on his return to his native country after! 





nearly twenty years’ absence, was the means of 
detecting the Villany and Hardihood of a Band 
of daring Smugglers, and providentially arriving 
at the moment when the Villain, to whom he 
had entrusted his daughter Mary, was about to 
swear her life away; also the villain’s artifice, 
in causing the unfortunate Girl to take a secret 
oath, the fulfilment of which had destroyed her, 
but for the exertions of Levi Lyons, a travelling 
Jew Pedlar. London: printed by and for Wil- 
liam Cole, No. 10, Newgate Street. Sixpence. 
12mo, pp. 24. p 

This title is so artfully laid out with 
several varieties of capital letters that one 
unconsciously emphasizes the paragraphs 
which inspire a shudder of horror. 

Mr. Hoae is now the happy possessor ot 
this (from the bookseller’s point of view) 
valuable chap-book, originally priced at 
6d. ; it consists of twenty-four closely printed 


duodecimo pages. Mr. HocG writes me 
that, 
“notwithstanding the price, he is very well 


satisfied, as the pamphlet definitely settles the 
origin of the Will Watch myth, and that there 
never was any such person in real life.” 

He has also 

‘lately acquired Peter Buchan’s ‘ Peterhea:l 
Smugglers,’ in which Will Watch figures; as also 
the Jew, though he is not of the benevolent type. 
Buchan's is evidently modelled on that of Will 


Watch, with local colour and dress.” 
I do not find * The Peterhead Smugglers 
in the National Library Catalogue, but im 


a ‘Catalogue of the private library of 
Peter Buchan... .sold by auction. ...1837, 
a copy occurs in lot 910 with this title: ° The 
Peterhead Smugglers of the Last Century, 
a melodrama, in three acts, with poems and 
songs, 1834. 

I have read the first-named pamphlet and 
consider Will Watch to be of the “ blood-and- 
thunder ”’ type, all the incidents hopelessly 
improbable and beyond criticism. Will 
Watch is represented as a Cornish smuggler 


of 18 years of age, who, nevertheless, 
‘““was generally known in every seaport 
in Cornwall by the name of the Bold 
Smuggler.” He is said to be of an amiable 


disposition, and “by no means vulgar or 
offensive in the company of women. A 
prominent character is a Jew pedlar, who 
purchases smuggled goods, and befriends the 
smugglers in so benevolent a manner that he 
called ‘“‘ honest Levi Lyons, the just 
Jew.” Te 
When we remember that “ the Minories 
(London) was at the time this was written, 
and still is, inhabited by persons of the 
Hebrew faith, who would be the principal 
purchasers of the pamphlet, we can see the 
usefulness of this high praise of a Jew. 


is 
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I have never seen any “ Toy Theatre ”’ 
prints of Will Watch, only “ theatrical por- 
traits” for colouring and tinselling. These 
I enumerated at 11 S. iii. 492. 

Mr. William Douglas has been for many 
vears compiling a Dictionary of English 
Plays; it is now the fullest there is, but is 
only in MS. He has in his list the follow- 
ing: “ Will Watch, melodrama, by J. H. 
Amhurst, Surrey Theatre, 17 March, 1823.” 
I do not find this in any printed list of plays, 
but it appears to be the one that inspired 
the prints. Most likely it was published by 
Hodgson & Co. in 1823, and reprinted by 
their successor Cole, with his own name only, 
in 1824. RavpH THOmas. 


Sicnor Antonio Cacctra (11 8S, xii. 85).— 
A Signor Caccia and his family resided in 
Florence alongside of the Church of the 
Annunziata 30 or 40 years ago; they 
mingled with the English colony, and I 
visited them, but remember no detail of the 
wife’s relatives in England. 

WittiaAM MERCER. 


THe IpEentTITyY oF IsAaBEL Brcop (11 S. 
xi. 445, 465; xii. 16).—Judging by the 
conclusion at which Pror. G. C. Moore 
SmituH has arrived at the last of the above 
references, I am afraid he has not honoured 
me by a very careful perusal of the com- 
munication which you did me the favour 
of printing in the columns of your valuable 
journal at the first two of the above refer- 
ences, for had he done so he could hardly 
have failed to notice the opinion expressed 
by the learned author of ‘The Marshal 
Pedigree,’ Mr. Hamilton Hall, F.S.A., that 
the assertion that Isabel was the daughter of 
Ralph Bigod is an impossible one, for she was 
certainly older than he or his brothers ;_ that 
by the dates of her issue she was born about, 
if not actually in, the year 1205; and that, 
therefore, for her to have been a daughter of 
Ralph Bigod and Bertha de Furnival was a 
chronological impossibility. 

By quoting a portion only of the Latin 
passage I laid before your readers, and 
eliminating that part which, I am not alone 
in thinking, practically refutes his argument, 
and the order of words in the original, 
the learned Professor has been enabled to 
arrive at a conclusion diametrically opposed 
to that I adduced. I would, however, very 
respectfully submit that it would, in these 
circumstances, have been fairer to both of 


us had he quoted the passage from ‘ qui 
Hugo” to “Isabelle de Lacy” in its en- 


tirety, and thus have enabled the readers 





of his reply to have formed an opinion 
whether upon that wording he was justified 
in drawing the conclusion to which he has 
given expression. 

I venture to think that to bear out the 
learned Professor’s contention we ought to 
have found the passage worded 
“qui Hugo generavit Radulphum Bigod, patrem 
Joannis Bigod et Isabelle de Lacy, qui fuerunt 
filius et filia Domine Berta de Furnyvall,”’ 
instead of as we find it in Gilbert, which, by 
the kindness of the Librarian of the Bodleian 
Library,.Oxford, has been compared with the 
original in Laud MS. No. 526, 

“qui Hugo generavit Radulphum Bigod. patrem 
Joannis Bigod, qui fuit filius Domine Berta de 
Furnyvall, et Isabelle de Lacy,” &e. 

To my mind, and in the minds of others 
from whom I have received communications 
direct, it is just the way in which the original 
passage is worded, supported by Mr. Hamil- 
ton Hall’s opinion, that justifies me in 
arriving at the conclusion that Isabel was 
daughter of Hugh Bigod, and an elder sister 
of Ralph. Francis H. RELTON. 

8, Lansdowne Road, East Croydon. 


‘Justicr, By Sir JosHuA REYNOLDS 
(11 S. xii. 85).—This figure is, I think, one 
of the “Seven Graces”’ contained in the 
great west window of New College Ante- 
Chapel at Oxford. This window was painted 
by Jervais, between 1777 and c. 1784, from 
finished cartoons furnished by Reynolds. 
The cartoons for the seven allegorical figures 
which fill the lower compartments of the 
window were purchased in 1821 by the Earl 
of Normanton, who paid over 5,000]. for 
them. The present Lord Normanton, I 
believe, still possesses them. 


A. R. BAYLEY. 


LEVANT MERCHANTS IN Cyprus (11 5. 
xi. 263, 499).—The first line of my note 
should have run: “ The oldest grave of a 
merchant of the Levant Company in Cyprus,” 
&e., is dated 1692. This is implied by a 
separate reference to the graves of English 
seamen. I did not discover the grave of 
William Balls. It must be remembered 
that the late Mr. Cobham made his tran- 
scripts about thirty-seven years ago (1 
made mine some three or four years ago), 
and that inscriptions in the soft gypsum 
graveslabs, laid flat on the ground and 
exposed to the open air in this rigorous 
climate, last but a few years. This will 
account for the disappearance of the poetic 
effusion on the child of Niven Kerr at the 
end of epitaph No. 11. The older epitaphs 
(eighteenth century) are inscribed on huge 
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blocks of a fine hard stone, cut into the form 
of the coped gravestones of the Middle Ages, 
or still more like the tops of Lycian tombs, 
and they are consequently well preserved. 

The deplorable printers’ errors of Nos. 3, 
5, 6, 7, 8,9, 10, must be attributed to the 
lines being “ filled up” from my MS., which 
was written, as on the stones, in lines of 
various lengths. My original MS. (still 
by me) agrees in all particulars with Mr. 
Cobham’s, except in the now missing verses 
of No. 11. 

As the Editor remarks in his foot-note, 
postal communications in the Mediterra- 
nean have been precarious of late, and so 
“N. & Q.’ shares to some extent in the 
terrible war. 


I should like to add to my original note 
on the St. Lazarus cemetery: The coat of 
arms of Mr. Robert Bate seems a version of 
that borne by Bate of Kelsterton, co. Flint. 
Burke gives (‘Land. Gent.,’ 1914): ‘ Sa., 
on a fesse cottised arg., between four dexter 
hands couped at the wrist, three in chief, 
one in base, bendwise or, an arrow fessewise 
ppr.” 

The coat of arms on the tomb of Mrs. 
Palmer evidently refers to a family of P. at 
Wanlip, Leicestershire, from which the 
modern baronets of that name trace their 
descent. Vide Debrett, 1905. 

In modern Greek occurs the use of “Ay. 
for “Aytos, as St. for Saint. The trans- 
literation of "Ayos into Aycos on Kitchener's 
map of Cyprus is very much nearer the 
native pronunciation than the more correct 
Hagios. The same may be said of Yeorgios 
or Yorghi, as the saint is called by the 
villagers, innocent of a written tongue, to 
whom ‘“ Georgios ” would be perfectly un- 
intelligible. ‘ Konda” or ‘kondas” is 
used to express “nearer.” “ Makri’’ or 
““makrys’”’? means the “ farther’’ of one or 
more places in relative distance. In the 
neighbourhood of a Levantine village there 
are usually several churches dedicated to 
St. George; a distinction is sometimes 
made in saints’ names by adding the diminu- 
tive ““khoudi” or ‘“kouda,” e.g., ‘Ayewp- 
kovduv, applied to a small church near 
Limassol (TorwvuptKov, by Menardos, 1907). 

Gro. J EFFERY, F.S.A. 

Cyprus. 


REPUDIATION OF Pustic LOAN (11 S. xi" 
452; xii. 14, 88).—A detailed account of the 
matter referced to under this head may be 
found in T. K. Worthington’s ‘ Historical 
Sketch of the Finances of Pennsylvania,’ 





Publications of the American Economic 
Association, ii. 2 (1887). Pennsylvania 


never actually repudiated any part of her 
public debt, but in August, 1842, payment 
of interest was suspended, interest-bearing 
certificates of indebtedness being offered 
instead of cash. This procedure was con- 
tinued in 1843 and in 1844. Payment in 
cash was resumed in 1845, and no loss was 
suffered by any of the State’s creditors, except 
such as had meanwhile parted with their 


holdings. Wordsworth wrote a sonnet on the 
subject— To the Pennsylvanians,’ ‘ Sonnets 
dedicated to Liberty and Order,’ ix.—in 


language indicating his belief that Pennsyl- 

vania thought of really arg her 

obligations. S., Jun. 
Ithaca, New York. 


This subject is well depicted and illustrated 
in a cartoon of H. B., published 2 Dec., 1843, 
where Sydney Smith is hooking, with an 
umbrella labelled “‘ caustic wit,” a Quaker 
clinging to a post labelled “ Repudiation of 
Common Honesty.” J. J. FREEMAN. 

Shepperton-on-Thames. 


Str RicHarp BULKELEY, Barvr., OF 
IRELAND AND EWELL, SURREY (11:8. xi. 494; 
xii. 52).—According to the ‘ Complete Baronet- 
age,’ edited by G. E. C. (George Edward 
Cokayne), 1900-6, iv. 207, Richard Bul- 
keley, Esq, of Dunlavan, co. Wicklow, as 
also of Old Bawn, co. Dublin, was the first 
son and heir of the Rev. William Bulkeley, 
D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, by Elizabeth, 
daughter of Henry Mainwaring of Kilkenny, 
one of the Masters in Chancery, and (though 
a layman) Archdeacon of Ossory (which 
William was the first son of Lancelot 
Bulkeley, Archbishop of Dublin). 

Richard Bulkeley, born 1634 at Tallaght, 
co. Dublin, was M.P. for Baltinglass, 1665— 
1666 ; Sheriff of co. Wicklow, 1666. He was 
created a baronet, 1672. He died 17 March, 
1684 /5. 

By his first wife, Catherine, daughter ard 
coheir of John Bysse, sometime Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, he had a son Richard 
(first son and heir), born 1660, who succeeded 
to the baronetcy. (See ante, pp. 52 and 53.) 

The marriage of “Sir Richard Bulkeley 


and Madam Lucy Downing,” under date 
16 Feb., 1685/6, is recorded in Joseph 
Lemuel Chester’s ‘Westminster Abbey 


Registers,’ 1875, p. 26. In a foot-note Col. 
Chester says, inter alia :— 

‘‘The inscription on their monument [at Ewell] 
states that both were in their 47th year, which does 
not accord with their ages as given in the marriage 
license.’ 
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cared 
For some account of Sir Richard Bulkeley, | Though the month and day of the month are 


second baronet, and of the books which he 
wrote, see the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography.’ 

In ‘ The English Baronetage ’ (by Thomas 
Wotton), 1741, vol. iii. part ii. p. 416, s.2. 
‘Downing.’ ‘“‘ Old-Baron’”’ stands for ‘* Old 
Bawn.” At least the record of the marriage 
is ‘ Luey, wife to Sir Richard Bulkeley, 
of Old-Baron, in Ireland, Bart.” 

The two books referred to by Mr. Pricr 
are, I think, about baronetcies of England, not 
including Ireland or Scotland. 

. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


It ought to be pointed out that the replies 
at the latter reference differ materially on 
one important point of fact from what is, 
among genealogists in North Wales, con- 
sidered authoritative information. 

Miss Angharad Llwyd, the ingenious 
authoress of ‘A History of the Island of 
Mona’ (A.D. 1833), for instance, on p. 357 of 
that book says :— 

*“* Archbishop Bulkeley married Alice, daughter 
to his cousin, Rowland Bulkeley of Caernarvon, by 
whom he had one son and two daughters. His 
son, the Archdeacon of Dublin, was educated at 
Christ College, Oxon; he wrote a very ingenious 
pamphlet, 4nd much to the purpose, entitled, 
‘Proposals for sending back the Nobility and 
Gentry of Ireland.’ Sir Richard Bulkeley, the 
Archdeacon’s son, was Fellow of Trinity College, 
Dublin, in which university he was brought up.” 

Mr. J. E. Griffiths, in his colossal work 
‘ Pedigrees of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire 
Families’ (A.D. 1914), p. 42, gives two more 
daughters to the Archbishop, but repeats 
the statement that he had only one son, and 
he gives his name “ William, the Archdeacon 
of Dublin.” To bring to sight another son 
of the Archbishop, a Richard, who is said 
to have been made a baronet in 1672, is new 
knowledge to Welsh genealogists, and the 
authority for it ought to go further than a 
mere reference to Burke, 

T. Liecuip JONEs. 

Yspytty Vicarage, Bettws-y-Coed. 

SEVENTEENTH - CENTURY TRAVEL IN 
Europe (11 S. xii. 42, 63, 81).—I am not 
sure whether Mr. Matcotm Letts has not 
been misled by one of the books which he 
quotes as an authority on continental 
travelling in the seventeenth century. I 
have seen Edward Brown’s ‘ Travels and 
Adventures’ described in a_ bookseller’s 
catalogue as a fictitious work; and _ this 
rather supports suspicions which I had 
formed previously on first reading the book. 


It is a very unsatisfactory work, and contains | 


little, if any, information of any value. 


| often mentioned, there is no indication of the 
vear, except that the travels are supposed to 
have taken place somewhere between 1660 
and 1670. Perhaps some other reader of 
“N. & Q.’ can afford further evidence as to 
the authenticity of this book. It would 
appear to have passed through several 
editions. My copy, printed by J. Applebee, 
is dated London, Mpccxxxrx. Prince Ibra- 
him-Hilmy, in his ‘ Literature of Egypt and 
the Soudan.’ vol. i., 1886, mentions editions 
“London, 1739, 8vo,” and “2 vol., 1753, 
12mo.”” He adds a reference to “ Leipz. 
Zeitung. 1739, p. 404,’ which might shed 
some light on the alleged travels. The 
library of the Royal Geographical Society 
contains two works apparently by the same 
author :— 

‘An Account of Several Travels through a great 
Part of Germany, in Four Journeys, from Norwich 
to Colen,’ &c. Square 8vo, 1677. With plates. 

‘Travels in Divers Parts of Europe.’ Folio, 1685. 
With plates. 

Any one interested in accounts of early 
travel would find many books on the subject 
in the Society’s house at Kensington Gore. 

Frepk. A. Epwarps. 


CrERKS IN Hoty OrpeErRs As COMBATANTS 
(118. xii. 10, 56, 73, 87, 110).—The Rev. James 
Williams Adams, B.A., Chaplain to the 
Forces in India, was in the fighting line 





with the 9th Lancers at Killa Khaggi on 
11 Dec., 1879, during a fierce struggle with 
the Afghans. The V.C. was conferred on 
him on the recommendation of Lord Roberts, 
26 Aug., 1881. (Newspaper cutting, 1900.) 
R. J. Fynmore. 


Hassocks (11 S. xii. 29, 90).—‘‘ The sandy 
beds which intervene between the layers of 
good building stone are known as‘ hassock’”’ 
(Kelly's ‘ P.O. Directory,’ ‘ Geology of Kent,’ 


| 1895). 


I have often heard the road foreman 
speak of a load of rag-stone of inferior quality 
as “‘ assick.”’ R. J. FyNnore. 

Sandgate. 


Otp Map or THE Lonpon-HoLtyHEAD 
Roap (11 8. xii. 48, 106).—‘ The continuation 
of the road from London to Holy-head,’ by 
John Ogilby, is probably the work of John 
Ogilby, who was born in or near Edinburgh 
in November, 1600, and died in 1676. His 
‘ Britannia,’ of which only one volume was 
issued, was undertaken expressly for the 
| king, and was first published in 1675, but a 
second revised edition was issued in 1698. 
| His ‘Itinerarium Anglie, or Book of 
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Roads’ (England and Wales), in which he 
was assisted by W. Morgan, was published 
in a folio volume in London in the same 
year 1675, and was abridged as ‘ The Travel- 
ler’s Guide’ in 1699, after which it was 
re-edited several times. A full account of 
his life and works appears in the ‘ Dictionary 
of National Biography.’ 
THomas Wm. Hwckx. 
38, King’s Road, Willesden Green, N.W. 


‘ Excerpta LEGATIONUM ’ (11S. xii. 30, 77). 
—The preface to the Teubner edition of 
Dion Cassius, pp. xi-xiv, has useful in- 
formation on this subject, and in the first 
volume of Boissevain’s edition of the text 
of Dion Cassius, Berlin, 1895, there is a 
complete survey of all codices. 

H. Baldwin Foster’s English edition of 
Dion Cassius (Pafraet’s Book Co., Trov, 
New York, 1905) is a monumental work 
containing a very useful list of articles upon 
Dion. It is upon this edition of Dion that 
the Loeb edition (Heinemann, 1914) is based. 

A. L. HuMpHREYS. 





Hotes on Books. 


English Court Hand, A.p. 1066 to 1500, ilus- 
trated chiefly from the Public Records. By 
Charles Johnson and Hilary Jenkinson. Part I. 
Text. Part II. Plates. (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 11. 5s.) 

ScHOLARS are gradually providing the growing 
number of students of our public records with 
adequate aids to study, and armed with this much- 
needed monograph on ‘ English Court Hand ’ and 
a working knowledge of Anglo-French and Law 
Latin, a learner should be able to attack a medi- 
evaiscrivener’s work with less than ordinary heart - 
sinking and bewilderment. It is true that this 
‘reasonable familiarity ’’ with the languages in 
which legal documents are written is not easy to 
come by apart from practice, as helpful books on 
the subject are few and far between. Glossaries, 
it is true, exist, but a scientific and comprehensive 
modern dictionary is still to seek, while the 
publication par excellence on Anglo-French 
grammatical forms is somewhat inaccessible as an 
Introduction to one of the Year-Books edited for 
the Seiden Society by the late F. W. Maitland. 
It is to be hoped that the recent quickening of 
interest in our historical records may have the 
result not only of furnishing students with helpful 
handbooks, but also of procuring opportunity for 
printing transcriptions of the more valuable of 
our unexampled store of national documentary 
treasures. 

This book on ‘ Court Hand’ has of set purpose 
not been made technical, the subject being treated, 
as the compilers say, rather empirically than 
scientifically, since the design is to meet some of the 
real difficulties of the student of medizeval docu- 
ments. It contains a list of abbreviations—one 
could wish that a list of the most common 
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formularies that lie behind the puzzling &c. had: 
been added, but one work cannot contain everv- 
thing—a useful bibliography, and illustrations, 6n 
an ample scale, of the forms of letters—an invalu-- 
able aid to the beginner amid all the confusing: 
resemblances assumed by certain forms, particu-- 
larly of capitals, and especially useful in the case 
of proper names, where the form of the word. 
furnishes no clue to its identity. Further, there 
is a section devoted to ‘Practical Hints on 
Transcription,’ which contains a reference to 
those distressing ‘‘ minims,”’ or collections of 
similar strokes for “‘m,” ‘“‘n,’ and “ u,”? which 
make such words ,as ‘‘vinum,” ‘“ vivum,” 
“minimum,” ‘‘ nimium,” and so on, pitfalls for 
the unwary. The present reviewer was once 
sadly tried by “ finiente.”” No one who knows the 
vagaries of the medieval scrivener will judge with 
undue harshness those who in their haste have 
printed ‘‘ Lobulus de Langabulo”’ as a proper: 
name, for “‘ j. obulus de langabulo ” (a halfpenny 
of land-gavel), or the ‘‘ New June” for the 
‘* Newe Inne.” 

In tracing the development of Court Hand— 
so called from the survival of some of its forms in 
legal engrossing—the compilers warn students of 
the difficulty of allotting with absolute certainty 
the date to any particular MS. on the evidence of 
handwriting alone. There is a tendency of 
styles to overlap, since country scribes were apt 
to be more archaic than those of the Court, and 
older men, heedless of the newer modes, would 
write in the fashion prevalent in their youth. 
The materials used tend to affect style and diction ; 
thus a certain stiffness in early hands is accounted 
for by the use of a reed pen, before the goose- 
quili’s advent ; and to the plentifulness of parch- 
ment owing to the growth of sheep-farming may 
be due the comparative voluminousness of deeds 
of the fourteenth century. Writing was, of 
course, by no means such an uncommon accom- 
plishment as is often supposed, and from the 
thirteenth century onwards “ hardly a village or 
township in England can have been without its 
scribe.” 

The compilers of these volumes have included 
a useful conspectus of the classes of documents 
of which facsimiles are given, and though these 
illustrative plates have been chosen with no regard 
to their historic significance, such a collection couid 
not fail to contain items of exceptional interest, 
e.g-, as the addition of the words ‘‘ Pater Sancte”’ 
which occur in the autograph of Edward III. at 
the end of a letter from the Vatican Archives, or 
an example of the signature of Richard, Duke of 
York, in tall angular Gothic script, which contrasts 
with the rounded and more current style used by 
his nephew, “ R. Warrewyk,” another of the sig-- 
natories to this Act of the Privy Council. 


Journal of the Folk-Song Society. Edited by 
Lucy Broadwood. Vol. V. Part II. (Privately 
printed for the Members of the Society.) 

Tus welcome instalment of the Journal of the 

Folk-Song Society proves how much may be 

gathered, even at this—the eleventh—hour, of 

ancient song from such repositories of bygone 
traditions as the old Hertfordshire straw-plaiter 

Mrs. Joiner, who rendered ballads with “ great 

rhythmical feeling and purity of musical intervals,”’ 

possibly the outcome of the “ union of voice and 
delicate handicraft.”” There are songs of poachers: 
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and soldiers and sailors, lullabies with the ‘‘ Lord 
Randal” or poison motif, and ballads which 
cluster round the famous traditional theme of 
the loss of the ‘‘ Golden Ball,’ which the editor 
here interprets as a symbol of a maiden’s honour. 
Somewhat apart from the rest is the theme of 
the ‘‘ Bold Fisherman” with the “three robes 
of gold,’ which the editor — we think quite 
correctly—attributes to a mystical source, seeing 
in it an allegory of the union of Christ with the 
human soul. The work of saving some of our 
traditional heritage of music and song is so meri- 
torious that every reader of ‘N. & Q.’ must wish 
well to the compilers and editor of this most 
satisfactory publication. 


BOOKS ON TRAVEL AND SPORT. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of books of travel and 
works on different forms of sport are described 
in the Catalogues before us, and we have noted, 
too, several interesting sets of pictures which 
may be taken to belong under one or the other 
of these headings. 

The curious reader who hankers after old 
books of travel in their original form will find some 
examples in Messrs. Leighton’s ‘ Early Printed 
Books,’ from which we may cite as a specimen a 
Mandeville from the press of J. Priiss at Strassburg 
—‘ Reise nach Jerusalem,’ dated 1484, and offered 
for 1551. 

Good facsimile and other editions of the older 
travels are not hard to come by; thus we noted 
Messrs. Sotheran’s ‘ Purchas his Pilgrims’ in the 
Glasgow reprint of some ten years ago (14l.), as 
well as their ‘ Hakluyt,’ which was published in 
Edinburgh in the eighties (12/. 12s.). William 
George’s Sons of Bristol offer for 1l. 5s. the 
recent reprint of Coryat’s ‘ Crudities’ ; and Messrs. 
Hill offer for 2/. 12s. Sir Henry Yule’s ‘ Marco 
Polo’ in the third edition. Sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century books of travel in the original 
or an early edition are tolerably numerous: among 
them a collection of four rare works relating to the 
West Indies and Central America (Wafer, Sharp, 
Froger, and Blome), bound together in two volumes 
and offered by Messrs. Rimell for 121. 12s., and, 
from the same catalogue, Edward Terry’s ‘ Voyage 
to East India.’ 1655 (71. 17s. 6d.). Under America 
Messrs. Sotheran describe Las Casas’s ‘ Narratio 
Regionum Indicarum ... devastatarum,’ 1598 
(41. 15s.) ; and Mr. Richardson of Manchester gives 
particulars of a good copy of Doncker’s ‘ Atlas,’ 
1662 (87. 10s.). One of the best of the well-known 
books of somewhat later date is Burchell’s ‘ Travels 
in the Interior of Southern Africa,’ of which 
Messrs. Rimell have a good copy with all the 
folding aquatints and the map complete, 1822 
(17/.). Australian travel is pretty well represented; 
we may mention Angas’s ‘South Australia Illus- 
trated,’ which appears in Messrs. Rimell’s Cata- 
logue, 1847 (11l. 1ls.), and a copy of Lycett’s 
‘Views in Australia ’ (1824), which appears in Mr. 
Richardson’s Catalogue priced 15]. Most of the 
firms we have mentioned, as well as Mr. Francis 
Edwards, have good collections of nineteenth- 
century and recent books of travel, the items of 
which cost but a few shillings. 

A useful and well-arranged list of inexpensive 
copies of books of travel has been sent us by Mr. 
A. H. Mayhew. Anthropologists may like to note 
that Mr. Mayhew has a copy of the ‘ Expedition to 





Central Australia,’ the well-known work contain- 
ing the results of the labours of a group of scientitic 
men towhom we owe many new facts and inter- 
pretations connected with the life of the aborigines 
(1l. 15s.). Leroy-Beaulieu’s ‘L’Empire des Tsars 
et les Russes’ is worth mentioning also— three 
volumes (‘ Le Pays et les Habitants,’ ‘ Les Institu- 
tions,’ ‘La Religion’) offered for 27. 10s.; and a 
good work on the other side of the question is T. P. 
Hughes’s ‘ Dictionary of Islam,’ 1885 (1/. 5s.). 

The books and pictures on Sport make serried 
and lively reading, and many of the items are of 
considerable importance. Messrs. E. Parsons 
& Sons have a collection of 73 plates of racing 
and hunting scenes and portraits of horses and 
sportsmen—good engravings from well-known 
artists—for which they are asking 150/. The 
same firm has also a set of the (New) Sporting 
Magazine in thirty-eight vols.—from 1852 to 
1870 (181.18s.). Two other attractive items from 
the same catalogue are a copy of Swebach’s 
‘ Equitation ’ (2/. 2s.), and one of Salvin and Brod- 
rick’s ‘ Falconry in the British Isles ’ (61. 6s.). One of 
the most important books on horsemanship we 
have noted is Mr. Francis Edwards's first edition 
(Anvers, 1658) of the Duke of Newcastle’s ‘ Méthoce 
et Invention Nouvelle de Dresser les Chevaux,’ 
of which a fine copy is not dear at 121. 

Messrs. Maggs devote to ‘Sports and Pastimes ’ 
nearly 60 pages of their Catalogue 338, and they 
have examples of most of the chief writers and 
artists who have dealt with these, under mest 
denominations of sport. There are half a dozen 
sets of Alken’s work; an original issue of the 
‘National Sports of Great Britain’ (Clark's 
engraving) is the most considerable,and offered 
for 951. Under ‘ Angling and Fishing’ there is 
plenty of Walton, and under this heading is also 
included a set in thirteen vols. of The Annals cf 
Sporting and Fancy Gazette, 1822-8 (1101). It 
is impossible to take in detail the divers kinds 
of sport, none of which lacks some vein of real 
worth, and we can only mention here what is 
perhaps the greatest treasure of all, a first edition 
in Dutch of Jacobus de Cessolis’s ‘ Game of Chess 
Moralised,’ printed in 1479, and to be had for 1051. 

Capt. Harris’s ‘ Portraits of the Game and 
Wild Animals of Southern Africa ’ (1840) is another 
well-known work, of which Messrs. Parsons have a 
eopy, bound by Riviere (12/. 10s.), 

We have already exceeded the space to be 
allotted to Catalogues, and we can only repeat of 
sport what we said of travel—that the booksellers 
whose collections we have looked through are 
well provided with works on the subject which 
they are able to offer at moderate prices. 

Our next article will be on first editions and 
books and autographs of literary interest belonging 
to the period c. 1830 to ¢. 1880. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 














